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and beginning in the comer with one stitch, then two, then three, 
and decreasing in the same way. The effect is very fine when 
the work is done in silk. A stripe, for example, of light purple 
and white clematis, with leaves worked in South Kensington in 
crewels and silks, is filled in in this way with a light reddish- 
orange silk. A second strip, whose design is roses and foliage 
worked in single stitch in crewels in antique colors, is filled in 
with cream silk. 

Five-o'clock tea-table covers are of white momie-cloth. The 
edge has an ornamental border of some straight floral design in 
outline stitch in several colors, and in the corners are Mother 
Goose designs, or other childish figures, also done in outline 
stitch in colors. The tints chosen are usually antique greens, 
blues, reds, and yellows. Around this is put a border in solid 
color, feather-stitched on in silks, and the cloth is finished with 
white fringe. The housekeeper who is well provided with these 
dainty little table-coverings for special occasions or for an 
impromptu lunch in parlor or library, has gone far toward mak- 
ing hospitality easy and graceful. 

A novelty in broom brush-holders is of blue velvet, on which 
is embroidered a young chicken. This is done in cream and 
brown arrasene, whose softness gives no bad resemblance to the 
fluffiness of a newly hatched chicken. If an ivory-handled 
broom brush is added, the two make not only a handsome pres- 
ent, but a very pretty ornament. 

Ribbon work, owing to the requirements made on patience as 
well as its demand for perfect needlework, has not made great 
headway here. A large square of white satin recently shown exhib- 
its ribbon work in its most attractive form. In this the large out- 
lines of the design are done in delicate blue chain stitching and in 
each alternate enclosure small dots are worked in pale blue chain 
stitching. The rest of the design consists in delicate sprays of 
blue forget-me-nots, trailing arbutus, and other small flowers. 
These are all made out of bits of silk of the required tint, each 
petal being perfectly shaped and fastened down, while needlework 
is used to complete the artistic presentment. The flowers are 
consequently all in low relief, while the foliage is for the most 
part embroidered. The method furnishes suggestions to expert 
needlewomen, but only to those who are expert. 

A large white satin mouchoir-case has a wreath of roses and 
leaves done in silks with Kensington stitch, each rose and leaf 
being outlined with gold thread. In using this thread unmixed 
with color, either the pure gold or the Japanese thread should be 
used, as otherwise it is likely to tarnish. ; A crimson-velvet mou- 
choir-case has a design of slender scrolls, with conventionalized 
flowers in colored silks, arranged around the outer edges like the 
ornaments on old-fashioned books. The scroll-work is in gold 
thread, which is put on as a couching. 

A pretty flower rarely seen in decorative work, although it 
is one of the most suitable and beautiful, is the one popularly 
known as "Love in a Mist," whose fine bluish-green filaments 
can be so readily and exquisitely represented in outline stitch. 
This is very suitable for bureau-covers on sheer linen or any 
material of fine texture. 

A scarf table-cover is made of crimson plush with that moire 1 
face now given to plush. The ornament consists of acanthus 
scrolls cut out of pale blue and old-gold plush , applied with tinsel 
braid, which is also used in the connecting designs. The/border 
is of old-gold plush, on which is placed a series of red and pale 
blue plush mosaics, applied with tinsel braid, and larger mosaics 
from which hangs the fringe. 

A new fancy in sofa cushions is to have one corner lined 
and turned over, showing underneath quilted satin of another 
color. 

Pretty work-stands for a lady's room are slender black rod 
frames with a triangular top, whose base is about eight inches 
from the apex, which is cut off, leaving a board about four 
inches wide with incised ornamentation. The sides are filled in 
with embroidery in colors, and when let down reveal a pouch, 
serving for a " catch-all," made of colored satins, and daintily 
lined; 

, One of the art-embroidery establishments displays a fire- 
screen of cretonne transformed by embroidery. The square is a 
Watteau design, with three figures. The dresses of the ladies 
are covered with Kensington stitch in silk, and the coat of the 
powdered gallant is wrought in crimson arrasene. The various 
costumes, however, are not so remarkable as the faces and hair, 
which are done in crewels, preserving the lineaments perfectly. 

Two remarkable pieces of embroidery have been sent to this 
city from Indiana. The material is a heavy white silk gauze, 
cut in panels for a screen, one large and the other small. The 
larger panel is embroidered in the upper part with a branch of 
dogwood and the white clematis vine carelessly entangled. 
Grass is ingeniously simulated below, and from it spring a 
cluster of violets in blossom, a sparse, slender wild plant, and a 
bunch of straggling yellow daisies. The smaller panel has a 
tangle of golden rod and yellow daisies, with drooping petals, 
and a perfectly defined cobweb above. The drawing is evi- 
dently from nature, the color is admirable, and the composition 
graceful, while the handiwork is noticeably fine for so difficult a 
material. Both pieces are mounted for exhibition on a covered 
frame. At least an inch from the gauze is a white paper-muslin 
background, against which appear the shadows of the embroid- 
ery with beautiful effect. 

The large canvas known as rug canvas gives an opportunity 
for the .use of some of the stitches which are seen in Oriental 
embroidery; where the fineness of the material discourages their 
use among less patient people. One of these is the long stitch 
which is made by covering two spaces of the canvas and alter- 
nating the holes in each line, which gives a sort of basket effect. 
Another is the long stitch covering three spaces or squares of 
• the canvas, in groups of five or seven, with the points of intersec- 
tion crossed by a long stitch with lines of different color on each 
side and of different texture. In one such work strips of rug can- 
vas were placed between narrower strips of Java canvas. The 
rag canvas was embroidered in a pattern demanding shaded 



grays, pinks, and blues. These two colors made alternate 
pointed designs which were in a manner framed in with the 
grays; and were worked in the basket pattern described, while 
the grays which separated them were in the long stitch crossed at 
the point of intersection by a thread of gray with gold silk on 
each side. The grays at the side were in single cross-stitch. 
The wools were all double zephyr. The Java canvas strips were 
embroidered in different medallions in feather-stitch and point- 
russe. 



DECORA TIVE NO VEL TIES IN BOSTON. 

The use of tiles for house decoration is steadily increasing. 
Embossed tiles, French tiles, with faience flowers in relief, rich 
enamels which deserve to be set separately " en > metlaiHon," 
Spanish raised tiles in light blue and buff arabesque of Saracenic 
style, English Doulton, Wedgwood, Valentia, Moresque, Arabic, 
are but a tithe of the higher priced sorts. The latest kind is the 
pottery tile, in the yellow brown, red, and dark brown of the old 
tortoise-shell or teapot ware, till now devoted to fire-proof jugs 
and teapots. An embossed tile with rich brown glaze is made in 
this lustrous ware, which in the deepest shades is really hand- 
some. This native majolica is especially good framing a fire- 
place inside a mantel of pressed brick, or deep red cherry, as seen 
at the Household Art Rooms in Boston. Out of the whole range 
of tiles one can select nothing of better effect for a mantel tile. 
The large vaulted fireplaces of moulded Philadelphia brick, the 
front courses of alternately square and cylindrical brick, have a 
good effect in public waiting-rooms and halls, and an arch of 
keyed pottery tiles added is in the best of keeping. 

Glass mosaic for inlaying the walls of rooms is an idea on trial 
with decorators. The name has not a satisfactory sound, but the 
work, which is thick pieces of opaque colored glass fitted in kalei- 
doscopic patterns in demi-lunes, foils, and medallions, lightens 
the tone of an apartment with Saracenic gayety. A large hall 
in Chicago was lately decorated with semicircular headings of 
mosaic in turquoise, pale buff, black and white, ranged at the 
same height round the walls, and the artist declared himself 
pleased with the result. With careful taste very bold and gor- 
geous ornament can be attempted, and the effects of semi-precious 
stones and costly inlayings gained by this means. 

Marble mosaic, after the antique, is made from small bits of 
different marbles laid in cement in regular patterns, mostly geo- 
metric ornament, the figures of animals in the Roman style being 
left to ancient taste. The Household Ait Company of Boston 
supplies such mosaic in slabs for the hearths and jambs of fire- 
places in entrance halls, and has been placing them in fine houses 
in New York and Washington as well as Boston. Among other 
experimental ideas found with the pottery tiles and glass mosaic 
in this company's workrooms are iron portrait plaques. Heads 
of the sculptor, F. D. Millet, and Virginia Gerehom are the 
only ones, which have yet been made, and though nothing more 
has been attempted than the sketchy likenesses which belong to 
modern art, the metal has taken the impressions so faithfully and 
even sensitively, that it is evident iron is fit for more artistic uses 
than we have yet dreamed of. 

Have you as much pot metal lying about the art rooms in New 
York as figures in Boston, in the shape of plaques, reliefs, and 
replicas of old work ? A plaque in relief is the coveted decoration 
of the informed Bostonian, and if he cannot import a genuine 
antique or modern bronze, he takes it in plaster or composition, 
coppered, silvered, or in Berlin finish, and feels superior over it ; 
and I presume good New Yorkers and Philadelphians do the 
same. Suffer me to say in full and free relief of soul, after being 
shown a good many of these works of art, that I had rather have 
a pebble from Cohasset beach, worn by the'sands and storms, that 
was really and truly what it seemed to be, than all this preten- 
tious rubbish, and the bare possibility that some one may offer 
me a plaque in tinfoil, or a Heliogabalus in red bronze has been 
sufficient to deprive me of natural sleep. Those who sell these 
things are not wanting in keen and accurate tastes, as their pro- 
ductions of former seasons show. How can they deal in these 
imitations? s. D. 

The mild weather is bringing forth the screens suitable for 
country-houses to which thoughts are now tending. One of the 
matting screens, so suitable for this purpose, is of wide matting 
mounted in a two-leaved cherry frame. The design is a grape- 
vine, with foliage and grapes, continuous over the two leaves. 
The work, which is broad and forcible, is much more artistic 
than usually appears on these screens. The effect is heightened 
by a wooden lattice, making a band a foot deep at the top, and 
a single strip at the bottom. 

The New York Decorative Art Society exhibits a novel and 
interesting table of light-yellow wood, with ebonized legs. In 
the centre is a chess-board of alternate black and yellow squares. 
The yellow squares of the first rows have each a black silhouette, 
representing a child in some graceful or amusing attitude. The 
rest of the table, which is square, is divided into two bands of 
different sizes, that next the board being the smallest. This 
has a procession of silhouette figures of children like those on 
the board but somewhat larger. The outer and wider band has 
groups of silhouette figures of children taking tea and playing 
different games. The drawing of these is admirable and the 
humor entertaining. 

Tapestry painting has not yet gained great foothold here, 
but occasionally an ambitious work appears. A small portiere 
is now on exhibition at the Decorative Art Society. This is of 
yellow satin, which serves as the background for an autumn 
wood, with a path down which two quaintly attired young 
women are sauntering. The color of the work is very good, 
being a harmony in yellows and browns. The autumn tints are 
confined to browns mingled with dull yellow-greens. The girls 
are dressed in yellow, with large poke bonnets, and the fore- 
ground changes into the greens, a large mullein plant being 
conspicuous. 
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VALUE OF DIETRICY'S ETCHINGS. 

Editor of The Art Amateur : 

I have in my possession five etchings by Dietricy. The sub- 
ject of one is " The Rat-catcher," and it is marked 1757 ; the 
other four are landscape scenes. Will you kindly inform me 
as to what is their value ? 

Fred. D. Lewis, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Answer.— Good early impressions of the etchings mentioned 
are wonh from $20 to $30 according to their condition and 
amount of margin. There are, however, modern impressions 
which look bright and good to many eyes, but are not worth a 
dollar apiece. The plates are printed from steel and are owned 
in this city. Without seeing the etchings themselves it is im- 
possible to give their value definitely. 



CORRECTIONS IN CHINA PAINTING. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : Is it not very difficult to correct mistakes in china 
painting ? I should like to try my hand on some of the beautiful 
designs you publish, but am afraid of the strange process. If 
the color does not come right at first, I understand one can 
strengthen it as often ashe pleases by painting over it and giving 
it a fresh baking after each change. Am I right ? 

Tentative, Charleston, S. C. 

Answer. — If, as we judge from your letter, you have some 
knowledge of ordinary painting, there is no reason for your 
nervousness. (1) Small portions of superfluous color are easily 
removed from the painting with the brush-stick, which should be 
cut to a flat shape at the end. This color, when dry, can be at 
once softened by breathing on it ; and slight corrections, such 
as cleaning up the edges of any patch or color, are readily and 
neatly done if the color is first allowed to dry, then slightly 
softened by the breath. (2) Color can be added repeatedly and 
. the painting fired as often ; but it is risky to rely on more than 
two or three firings. The expense of the latter, moreover, would 
be considerable. Your first attempt should be in monochrome 
or with some simple palette which would not require more than 
one firing. 

THE TERMS "TEMPERA" AND "DISTEMPER." 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir : Will you please explain what js meant by " painting in 
tempera?" (2) And what is "distemper," which, I believe, is 
employed in scene painting? S. T. A., Albany, N. Y. 

Answer.— (1) Painting in tempera is so named because the 
colors are " tempered," or mixed with and diluted by a medium 
to a proper consistence, to be conveniently taken by and applied 
with the brush, and to adhere to the surface. This medium with 
the mediaeval painters was neither oil nor simply water. Tem- 
pera in its most restricted and proper acceptation means a 
vehicle in which yolk of egg (beaten sometimes with the white) 
is the chief ingredient, diluted as required with the milky juice 
expressed from the shoots of the fig-tree, or with vinegar. For 
various purposes and at different periods, however, milk, beer, 
wine, and media composed of water and more or less glutinous 
ingredients, soluble at first in water, such as gums, etc., have 
also been used. (2) In the distemper of scene painting the me- 
dium is weak size of glue (glue dissolved), but plaster of Paris, 
sufficiently diluted, is worked into the colors. 



SCREENS PAINTED IN DISTEMPER. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : The most novel and artistic kind of screen with which I 
am acquainted is the one made up of a series of pictures painted 
in distemper. Such a screen may be two feet wide and six feet 
high, with three picture-spaces a foot square and six inches 
apart, the rest of the screen being wooden framework. There 
are two ways of managing this framework. The first is to have 
a double frame made — to have, as it were, the usual bars of 
wood split, so as.to make two slighter frames. To one of these 
the canvas is nailed with small, flat-headed nails, driven well in, 
the canvas being taken not quite up to the outside edge. This 
canvas is then sized, primed, and marked off into the little 
squares or oblongs for the pictures. The corresponding piece 
of framework has in the meanwhile had its inside edges bevelled, 
and has been painted with at least two coats of black paint, 
sized and varnished. The two frames are then securely fastened 
together, and some stamped velveteen may be nailed over the 
back ; or the little squares of canvas may be colored in distemper 
on this side also, and the framework round them painted black 
and varnished. Of course a small pattern in gold may be 
introduced on the black woodwork; and where the operator 
understands laying on gold-leaf this adds greatly to the beauty 
of the work. 

Where the extra expense of having a double framework is 
.objected to, a single one will suffice, finished off as above. The 
canvas (marked oft carefully into the same squares as the frame) 
is nailed on to a wall, sized, primed and painted there. It is then 
nailed to the back of the frame — taking care that the pictures fit 
into the spaces — and velveteen, baize or any other suitable mate- 
rial is neatly nailed over it to form a tidy back. The reason for 
doing the pictures and the frame separately is, that oil and dis- 
temper do not work kindly together, and one is apt to spoil the 
other ; it is difficult, also, to varnish the frame without touching 
the pictures, and varnish means ruin to distemper. 

Now for the method of painting in distemper. The canvas is 
first sized with a coating of glue melted in very little water; it is 



